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peu Experiment in Group Use of the 
Seashore Measures of Musical “Jalents 


By Hortense Forman, Director of Music 


Tennessee School for the Blind 


What Are the Seashore Measures 
of Musical Talents? 

In every field of mental endeavor edu- 
cators have been alert to the need for set- 
ting up some type of adequate and reliable 
instrument for measuring the abilities and 
aptitudes necessary for success along that 
specific line. By isolating the important 
factors and evaluating them quantitatively 
and qualitatively, it has often been pos- 
sible to channel human effort to such an 
extent that maximum results can be ob- 
tained with a minimum of effort; or that 
failure at proper response could be satis- 
factorily analyzed and understood. The 
successful study of music, however, while 
demanding a certain amount of mental 
facility, is far more dependent on the 
ability to recognize and differentiate the 
auditory phenomenon peculiar to and in- 
herent in musical tone. Thus Carl Sea- 
shore has devised a set of scientific meas- 
ures which, by controlling five elements 
of sound, allows the tester to examine 
the sixth element somewhat independently. 


The test is composed of auditory stimuli 
grouped into six areas of sound which 
represent the six fundamental capacities 
for hearing sound, namely: pitch, loudness 
(formerly identified as intensity), time, 
timbre, rhythm, and tonal memory. 


“They are called measures to distinguish 
them from the ordinary paper and pencil 
tests and because they are patterned on 
principles of accurate measurement with 
scientific instruments in the laboratory. 
They are based upon two fundamental laws 
of scientific measurement. The first is that 
the factor under observation must be iso- 
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lated in order that we may know exactly 
what we are measuring. This factor is 
varied under control while all other fac- 
tors are kept constant. Thus in measuring 
the sense of time, we vary duration only, 
keep all other factors constant, and avoid 
complex situations.” 

There are two complete sections to the 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, 
series “A” and series “B.” The “A” series 
is suggested for use in general classes and 
for survey purposes, while the “B” series 
is primarily for use in music classes or for 
more critical diagnosis of individual tal- 
ents. Both series measure the same ele- 
ments and are designed for group use with 
interpretations based on established norms. 

“They do not measure training or 
achievement in music. Excellence in these 
is a condition for artistic appreciation and 
skills in performance; but it does not in 
itself guarantee such achievements. They 
do not measure intelligence, feeling, or the 
will to work. They do not furnish a single 
all-inclusive index to musical ability. They 
should not be averaged; each score is but 
an item in the musical profile. They are 
not fool-proof. As measuring instruments 
they are fully adequate, but the use of 
them requires tact, skill, ability to moti- 
vate, favorable atmosphere, and wisdom in 
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interpretation.” 


Why Give the Seashore Measures 
of Musical Talents? 

All teachers have a natural curiosity 
ebout what makes their students “tick.” An 
even greater degree of curiosity can often 
be aroused, however, about why some stu- 
dents do not “tick” when all learning fac- 
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tors seem to be equal. A student of piano 
may phrase with great care, shade each 
harmonic nuance with artistic subtlety, 
and yet seem indifferent to tempo mark- 
ings, rubato, and rhythmic shifts regard- 
less of hours of meticulous instruction by 
a capable teacher. Is this apparent care- 
lessness due to itcattention or lack of dis- 
criminatory receptivity? 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
no effort has ever been made to test the 
auditory capacities of the children at the 
Tennesee School for the Blind to deter- 
mine what they can hear musically. Each 
teacher has passed his or her own personal 
judgment on the child’s musical awareness 
based on the performance skills and re- 
ception of instruction; but no effort has 
been made to establish the reasons for 
the occuring inadequacies on a basis of 
scientific fact. 

The underlying interest, therefore, in 
giving the Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talents is threefold: (1) to measure the 
hearing of some of our music students 
along lines applicable to music study; (2) 
to compare the ratings in each category of 
our students with the sighted students 
upon whose responses the norms have been 
established; and (3) to devise a way to 
administer the test to a group of blind 
students. : 


Problems Involved 


The Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talents is devised as a group test and can 
be administered to as many as 300 at a 
time if the tester has someone to help 
check that no one cheats by copying the 
responses of his neighbor. When the test 
has been administered to blind students, 
however, it has been given individually 
since no Braille answer forms are available. 

(1). The first problem encountered was 
to devise an answer form in Braille that 
could be used easily and quickly by a 
group of blind students. The test is a 
timed test, inasmuch as the items are in 
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the form of auditory stimuli presented to 
the subject on a phonograph record, and 
all responses must be recorded at the same 
rate of speed as is required of the sighted 
student. Any alteration of these timed 
items would invalidate the test and make 
its administration and results worthless. 

Each section of the ink-print answer 
form contains either three or five columns 
of ten squares each wherein the student 
responds with a printed letter or number 
to the auditory stimuli. On the phono- 
graph record a slight pause is given at the 
end of each ten responses for the return 
to the top of the next column. The entire 
answer sheet containing all six tests is 
814 inches wide by 514 inches long. 

After a careful examination of the ink- 
print answer form, it was decided that 
the correct letter response (all letter re- 
sponses are based on a choice of one of 
two letters) could be obtained by making 
a double column in Braille with ten pos- 
sible responses in double space down the 
page, and five double columns across the 
page. Individual letter spacing and column 
spacing were given careful attention. Re- 
sponses could then be recorded by encir- 
cling the correct letter in each column. By 
making the length of the Braille column 
correspond with the ink-print copy, addi- 
tional time is available for finding the top 
of the new column with ease. 

The test on rhythm requires only three 
columns of ten responses each so it was a 
realtively easy form to develop. The final 
test, tonal memory, requires only 30 re- 
sponses also, but it presented the biggest 
problem of all since numbers are used and 
arrangements of numbers take up more 


‘space and consume more time to find. A 


dot sheet was finally decided upon in 
which 20 responses were recorded in the 
first column and ten responses in the sec- 
ond. Of the six tests, the Braille form for 
tonal memory is the least adequate. The 
full set of six tests requires six standard 
sized pages in Braille. 
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(2). The second problem was to secure 
the records for the test. Professors in the 
Division of Music at Peabody College 
were contacted, but because of difficulty in 
making proper arrangements, the records 
were finally secured through the Depart- 
ment of Psychology. 


(3). Before arranging a time to give 
the test, it was necessary to go over the 
written instructions in the manual care- 
fully and make slight revisions so that each 
reading of the instructions would be iden- 
tical. The only changes that were neces- 
sary in the wording, however, occurred 
when the sighted child was asked to print 
a given letter, and this was changed to 
read, “encircle the letter.” 


(4). Beacuse the factors of ease and 
facility of use of the Braille answer forms 
would contribute a large share in the test- 
ing situation, great care and importance 
was placed on the proper selection of stu- 
dents. For the first test situation, there- 
fore, the most advanced music students in 
the 9th, 10th, and 11th grades were 
chosen (We have no seniors in music this 
year). Of the seven students used, two 
were girls and five were boys. All stu- 
dents used the Braille forms except one 
boy who took the test in ink print. Since 
none of the students taking the test had 
ever used a similar type of Braille answer 
form, a blind teacher was used in the study 
to help verify the difficulty or ease of 
following through on the Braille forms. 
Miss Martha Osborne, the second grade 
teacher who took the test, has had an aver- 
age amount of musical training quite simi- 
lar to the amount taken by the students 
in the test group. In addition, however, 
. she has had wide experience with Braille 
charts and forms, and could thus help as 
a’ check element and advisor on the ade- 
quacy and difficulty of the Braille forms. 
The test results for all persons above the 
8th grade are figured on the adult norms, 
so Miss Osborne’s test results can be fig- 
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ured in with the results of the first test 
group. 

The second group tested consisted of 
seven 8th grade sudents and one 7th 
grade student. There were five girls 
and three boys in this group with the 
7th grade girls used as a check on the 
lower grade level of using the Braille 
form. Four students, including the 7th 
grade girl, took the test in Braille and 
four took it in ink print. Norms are 
established for the 7th and 8th grades 
combined. 

(5). The ordinary work day in a school 
for the blind often proves to be anything 
but ordinary. In attempting to select a 
time to administer the test it was neces- 
sary to settle on a time when all students 
could be free at once; to have a room 
where visitors would not be dropping in; 
and to have at least 45 consecutive minutes 
free from class-change buzzers and an- 
nouncements. 


Factors to Be Taken into Consideration 

In administering the test, cognizance 
had to be taken of the fact that none of 
the students was familiar with taking a 
test on this type of Braille or ink-print 
form. None of them had taken a test 
which was so closely timed. All the stu- 
dents in the first group had been scheduled 
solid with classes and practice since 8:00 
A.M., but had volunteered to take the 
test in the one free time they had before 
starting the evening study session. The 
afternoons when both tests were adminis- 
tered were muggy and the room in which 
the tests were taken was uncomfortable 
because of the stillness of the air, plus the 
warm slanting rays of the late afternoon 
sun. 


The Testing Situation Proper 

There was no time to prepare the first 
group of students for the testing situation, 
SO proper motivation at the testing session 


was doubly important. We approached 
the situation in its true light — a wonder- 








ful experiment that could be revealing 
and highly enjoyable to all concerned. The 
attitude of the students was excellent and 
each one cooperated fully. 

A brief practice session was held prior 
to the testing in which the idea of the 
double columns was explained, and how 
to mark responses and how to return to 
the next column were discussed. After the 
testing situation was well under way, it 
was observed that only two people had 
trouble locating the top of the column in 
time, and the hardest column to locate 
quickly was the third one. No one ex- 
perienced any major difficulty, however, 
and the results obtained follow closely the 
teachers estimate of the students ability, 
thus proving the Braille forms are ade- 
quate and acceptable for use in this test. 
(Further explanations will be found under 
another heading.) 

By Tuesday morning following the first 
testing session, several 8th grade students 
came by to see when they could be 
tested, so no real effort had to be made 
to develop interest in the second group. 


Enthusiasm ran high and a good time was 
had by all. During the actual testing situa- 
tion there was splendid cooperation with 
no attempt at cheating or talking; but the 
moment the record was finished, youthful 
exuberance effervesced all over the room. 
The same procedure of practice session 
and explanation of the test was used with 
both groups. 


Analysis of Talents Tested 


Since no advantage can be gained 
through attempting to average the scores 
or ranks on the various talents, it has 
seemed advisable merely to indicate these 
ranks in order of their occurrence from 
the best to the poorest under each talent 
tested. The following table shows how 
each group rated on the several items and 
how individual strengths and weaknesses 
were interspersed throughout the two 
groups. Series “A” of the Seashore Meas- 
ures of Musical Talents was used for all 
testing. Each rank represents the re- 
sponses of 10 per cent of the general un- 
classified population. 


ANALYSIS OF TALENTS 


Group | 
Pitch Loudness Time Timbre Rhythm Tonal Memory 
1 3 2 i* 1 1 
3" 3 2 3 1 3 
2 4* 4 6 1 4 
2 5 5 6 1 4* 
4 5 7 6 3 6 
5 7 7 7 6 8 
6 7 7” 7 10 9 
8 8 10 9 10° 10 





*Indicates the test was taken in ink-print. 
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ANALYSIS OF TALENTS 





Group Il 
Pitch Loudness Time Timbre Rhythm Tonal Memory 
; is 1* ig 1* 1* 1* 
1 i : oe 1* 1* 1* 
2* 1* 1 1 1 2 
ry 1 1 1 1 2* 
4 1 2° 2 2 3 
5 7 5 2 3 5 
7* Fie 8* 5* 3 9* 
8 10 10 6 6* 10 
*Indicates the test was taken in ink-print. 
Conclusions factory for use as far down as 


the seventh grade and could 
probably be used even lower 


(h) They are easy to make 


(1) About the Braille answer forms: 
(a) They are easy to understand 


(b) They are easy to use (except 





for the dot sheet used for tonal (i) They are easy to score 
memory ) (2) About the results: 
(c) They can be used for indi- (a) Results closely parallel the 
vidual testing of the blind teacher’s estimate 
(d) They can be used for group (b) Unjustifiably low scores can 
testing of the blind be corrected or verified 
(e) They compare favorably with through retesting _ 
the ink-print forms. (c) Scores are as reliable among 
| (f) No practice sheets are really the blind when tested in a 
| necessary because of the sim- group as among the sighted 





plicity of the forms _———- of Instructions and Interpretations for 
(g) The Braille forms are satis-  2frqq°P0re, Measures of Musical Talents. p. 3. 


Ue 
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‘Teaching Reading 


by Use of Word Games 


By Edna H. Scnmidt, Instructor of the Blind 


Lincoln Avenue School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Because of the added difficulties en- 
countered in reading Braille, it would seem 
that every possible effort should be made 
to give the blind child practice in reading. 
The teacher shruld stimulate interest by 
providing a variety of experiences and 
activities whcih will create in him a desire 
to read. The writer of this article believes 
that one of the means of teaching better 
reading is through the utilization of word 
games. Such games will give the child 
a considerable amount of practice which 
will further reading skiils, and at the same 
time make the process pleasurable. 

With this thought in mind, the author 
has devised a series of such games. Some 
of the ones included in the set have been 
adapted for use from material which she 
has read. Others are her own creations, 
developed from her experience in teach- 
ing blind children to read. The games 
have been designed for, purposes of: (1) 
vocabulary recognition, (2) improving 
phonetic skills, and (3) recognition of 
Braille contractions. 

Many of the games have word cards 
specifically identified with the game, i.., 
classification games, certain Braille con- 
traction games, etc. For those which do 
not require these special types of words, 
the vowel and consonant, syllabication and 


alphabetization games, the author uses 


Dolch’s First Thousand Words for Chil- 
dren’s Reading.’ The author has devised a 
cardholder whereby cards are slipped into 
slots. The purpose of these cardholders is 
to keep the cards from scattering or falling 
to the floor. 

Games are classified as: (1) vocabulary 
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recognition, (2) improving phonetic 
skills, (3) recognition of Braille contrac- 
tions, and (4) games for multipurposes. 
It is suggested that all materials be written 
in Braille and print so that blind children 
may play with their sighted companions. 
While this collection is mainly designed 
for primary grades, a few of the more 
difficult games may be used for intermedi- 
ate pupils. 


|. Vocabulary Recognition 

a. Classifying objects.” 
This game is played by two, three, or four 
children. Empty boxes are labeled with 
the following titles: Home, Farm, Grocery 
Store, and Toy Shop. As many boxes are 
used as there are children playing the 
game. Each child has one box. Words 
relating to these titles are written on small 
cards. The cards are put into a pile. The 
first child draws a card, reads it and places 
it in his box if it belongs there. If not, 
he puis it back into the pile. The next 
child continues in the same manner with 
reference to his own title. The one who 
has collected the most words at the end of 
the game is the winner. 

b. Classifying animals, birds, vege- 

tables, flowers and fruits® 

This game is played by two, three, four, or 
five children. Empty boxes are labeled as 
follows: Barn, Nest, Vegetable Garden, 
Flower Garden, and Orchard. This game 
is played like the preceding one. The 
vocabulary, only, is different. 

c. Filling the nest. 
This game consists of twelve sets of six 
cards, each set bearing the name of a 
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bird. Two or more children can play. 
Each player is dealt four cards. The re- 
mainder of the pack is placed face down 
on the table. The player on the dealer's 
left starts by asking any player he wishes 
for a particular card to be used in com- 
pleting one of his sets. If he receives the 
card, he calls again. He continues to call 
as long as he is successful. When he fails 
to receive a card he draws from the pack. 
If he draws the card for which he has asked 
he continues his turn by asking for other 
cards. If, however, he is unsuccessful his 
turn is over and it becomes the turn of the 
player to his left. When a set has been 
completed a nest has been filled. The 
one who fills the most nests is the winner. 


d. Menagerie game. 


This game consists of eighteen sets or 
books of four cards, each set bearing the 
name of an animal. Two or more chil- 
dren can play. The game is played like 
the preceding one. The vocabulary, only, 
is different, and a set consists of four cards 
instead of six. 
e. Matching cards.* 


One word is written on each card and each 
word has a duplicate. Any vocabulary 
may be chosen on which drill is needed. 
Two or more children can play. Five cards 
are dealt to each player. The child at the 
left of the dealer starts the game. He 
chooses one of his cards, calls the. word 
that is written on it, and places it in the 
center of the table. The player who finds 
the duplicate word in his hand takes the 
card from the center and places it with 
his own and lays the pair aside. If no 
one has the duplicate of the card, it is re- 
turned to the pack until the dealer again 
passes out five more cards to each player. 
The next child continues in the same 
manner. When all the cards have been 
‘matched the one who has the largest num- 
ber of pairs is the winner. 
f. Old Maid-type game. 


Twenty-five cards are used. One word is 
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written on each card and each word has 
a duplicate except one, the Old Maid card. 
From two to five or six children can play. 
All cards are dealt. Beginning with the 
player at the dealer's left, all take turns 
drawing cards, each player drawing from 
the one at his right. When a player draws 
a card which matches one in his hand the 
words are pronounced and the pair placed 
on the table. The game continues until 
all cards are matched and one person is 
left with the Old Maid. Any vocabulary 
on which drill is desired may be used for 


this game. 
g. Riddle game. 


Riddles are written on relatively large 
cards, answers on smaller ones. Children 
are asked to find answers to riddles. A 
riddle and its answer are placed next to 
each other in cardholders. This game may 
be used for independent seatwork. 


h. Pairing antonyms. 


One word is written on a catd and each 
word has an opposite, e.g. might, day; 
light, dark. The pack is placed face down 
on the table. Players in turn draw two 
cards from the pack. If the words on these 
cards are opposites the child sets them 
aside. If not, he must return both words 
to the pack. The player who has the 
largest number of paired opposites is the 
winner. 


i. Building compound words from 
two smaller words. 


The words in this pack consist of small 
words which can be used to form com- 
pound words, ¢g., amy and thing make 
anything; base and ball make baseball. One 
small word is written on a card. This 
game is played like the preceding one. 
The only difference is that the two little 
words which are drawn must make a com- 
pound word. Both of these games may 
be played by two or more children. 





j. Separating compound words into 
smaller words. 


One word is written on each card and 
each word is a compound word. Children 
are asked to make two little words from 
each large word. This game may be 
used for playing in small groups and as 
independent seatwork. When playing in 
small groups, children are asked to say 
the two little words orally. For inde- 
pendent seatwork they are asked to write 
them. 


k. Classifying words that belong to- 
gether. 


Four words are written on each card, three 
of which belong together, e.g., gloves, coat, 
face, hat. Children in turn draw cards 
and are asked to name the three words 
‘that belong together. If they do it cor- 
rectly, they keep the card. The one who 
has the largest number of cards at the 
end of the game is the winner. 


1. Rhyming words. 

Four words are written on each card, two 
of which rhyme. Children in turn draw 
cards from the pack and are asked to 
name the two words that rhyme. If they 
can, they keep the card. Otherwise they 
replace it. The one who has the largest 
number of cards at the.end of the game 
is the winenr. 


m. Season game. 


The words in this game pertain to sea- 
sons. Six words are written in a column 
on large cards. A hole has been punched 
directly in front of each word. 


O summer O frost O winter 
O bird O rain O leaves 
O wind O bird O frost 

O cold O hot O sunshine 
O leaves O flower O snow 

O flower O snow OO grass 


Words corersponding to those on the 
large cards are written on smaller cards, 
one word on each card. Two or more 
children can play. Each player is given 
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one of the large cards. A leader chooses a 
small cards and calls the word. Players 
who find that word on their cards place 
a paper fastener in the whole directly in 
front of the word. The one who fills the 
six holes first is the winner. 


n. Game for beginners. 
The child is shown flash cards of words 
which he has learned. If he recognizes 
them, he retains them. The teacher keeps 
the ones he does not recognize. The one 
who has the most words at the end of the 
game is the winner. 


2. Improving Phonetic Skills 


a. Words that begin with the same 

consonant. 

From a box of word cards which the 
children know, they are asked to select 
from five to ten words beginning with 
the same consonant, ¢.g., words beginning 
with 4, d, or g. 


b. Words that end with the same 
consonant. 
This game is played like 2-a except that 
ending, rather than beginning, consonants 
are matched. 


c. Words that begin with different 
consonants. 
From a box of word cards which the 
children know, they are asked to select 
from five to ten words beginning with 
different consonants. 
d. Words that end with different con- 
sonants. 


This game is played like 2-c except that 


_ ending, rather than beginning, consonants 


are used as the basis for selection. 

e. Words with short vowel sounds. 
From a pack of word cards children are 
asked to look for words that have the same 
short vowel sound as that in a given word, 
e.g., the 4 sound in cat, the e sound in bed, 
etc. This game is used for independent 
seatwork. 
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f. Words with long vowel sounds. 
This pack consists of words with long 
vowel sounds. In some of the words two 
different vowels are written together, ¢.g., 
the vowels ea as in meal and oa as in 


boat. In others there are double vowels, 
e.g., ee as in feed and oo as in spoon. 
Others have a silent e at the end of the 
word, e.g., line, same, rode. Children 
draw cards in turn, are asked to pronounce 
the words they draw, to name the vowels, 
and give the sound of the vowels. If they 
answer correctly they retain the card. If 
not, the card is returned to the pack. The 
one who has the most cards is the winner. 
This game is used for independent seat- 
work also. Children are asked to group 
cards according to the three classifications 
mentioned. 


g. Words with short and long vowel 
sounds. 


Some of the words in this pack contain 
short vowel sounds, e¢.g., bat, fed, sit; 
others, long vowel sounds, e.g., late, pine, 
rode. Each child is given ten cards after 
shuffling them. They are asked to put 
their words in long-vowel sound and short- 
vowel sound piles. The first one who 
finishes without error is the winner. 


h. Distinguishing between short and 
long oo sounds. 


This pack consists of words with short and 
long 00 sounds, e.g., short 00 sound, good; 
long oo sound, boon. Children in turn 
draw cards, are asked to pronounce the 
word they draw, and tell whether it has a 
short or long 00 sound. If they are cor- 
rect they may keep the card; if not, they 
return it to the pile. The one with the 
most cards is the winner. 


i. Words with ou” and ow sounds. 


Some of the words in this pack have the 
vowels o and # written together, e.g., our, 
house, outside. Others have the letters 
o and w written together. In some of 
these the ow has the sound of ow as in 
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out (cow). The other ow words have the 
sound of long o as in rode (know). Chil- 
dren in turn draw cards, are asked to pro- 
nounce the word they draw, and name 
the vowels. The one with the most cards 
is the winner. This game is also used 
for independent seatwork. Children are 
asked to classify words according to the 
three types mentioned. 
j. Hide and seek. 


This pack includes some words with silent 
letters and others with no silent letters. 
Children in turn draw cards, read and 
pronounce the word they draw, and look 
for the silent letters (the letters that are 
hiding). They get points corresponding 
to the number of silent letters in the word, 
e.g. no silent letters, 0 points (find); 
one silent letter, 1 point (live); two 
silent letters, 2 points (night). The 
player with the most points at the end 
of the game is the winner. 


3. Recognition of Certain Braille Contrac- 
tions 


a. Braille contraction game. 
Words containing the following Braille 
contractions are written on cards: ally as 
in Sally, ation as in nation, ong as in song, 
ance as in dance, ence as in commence, 
ound as in pound, ount as in count. Chil- 
dren are asked to draw cards in turn, to 
read the word they draw, and to spell the 


word. The one with the most cards is the 
winner. 


4. Games for Multipurposes 


a. Classifying words that contain cer- 
tain Braille contractions. 

There are certain Braille contractions 
which are often confusing to blind chil- 
dren. These are the ch, sh, th, wh, and st 
signs. These same letter combinations, 
excluding possibly the st, are often difficult 
for any child to pronounce. The pack 
of cards for this game contains words in- 
cluding these five letter combinations. The 
purpose is to accomplish two things: (1) 
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to give drill on these five sounds, and (2) 
to teach children to recognize these con- 
tractions. Children in turn draw cards 
and are asked to spell and pronounce the 
word they draw. If they do this correctly 


they retain the card. If not, it is re- 
turned to the pack. The one with the 
most cards is the winner. This game is 
also used for independent seatwork. A 
child is asked to classify the words accord- 
ing to the five types mentioned. If a word 
contains two of the letter combinations, 
as in the word stitch, the st and the ch 
signs, he is permitted to choose the cate- 
gory into which he wishes to place the 
word. 


b. Syllabication game. 


The cards in this game consist of words 
with varying numbers of syllables. One 
word is written on a card. Children in 
turn draw cards, are asked to pronounce 
the words they draw and tell the number 
of syllables in each. The purpose of this 
game is three-fold: (1) to help develop 
auditory sensitivity; (2) to train children 
to recognize the smaller parts into which 
words can be divided; and (3) to make 
children conscious of the part that vowels 
and consonants play in the formation of 
syllables. 


c. Alphabetizing words. 


Each child is given from five to ten word- 
cards and asked to place them in alpha- 
betical order. The one who finishes first 
is the winner. This game has a three- 
fold purpose: (1) it helps childern recog- 
nize initial letters of words; (2) it intro- 
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duces them to dictionary work; (3) it 
aids in word recognition. 


d. Prefixes.5 


Five cards are distributed to each child 
on which are written words with different 
prefixes, e.g., before, ptefix be; discuss, 
prefix dis; commence, prefix com. A leader 
calls a prefix, e.g., com. Children who hold 
cards that begin with the prefix con bring 
them to the leader. If a child has a card 
with the wrong prefix he returns to his 
seat and retains his card. Children not 
holding cards at the end of the game are 
winners. 


e. Suffixes.® 


This game is played like 4-d and 4-e 
words with suffixes rather than prefixes 
are used, e.g., gladness, suffix ness; careless, 
suffix less; lovely, suffix ly. 


f. Consonant blends.” 


This game is played like 4-d and 4-e 
except that words with consonant blends 
rather than prefixes or suffixes are used, 
e.g., grand, consonant blend, gr; plant, 
consonant blend, pl; clock, consonant blend 


cl. 





1Edward William Dolch, Teaching Primary Read- 
+ The Garrard Press, 1950), 
pp. el 


2Merle E. Frampton (ed.), Education of the Blind. 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 
1940), p. 40. 


2Tbid. 
4Ibid., p. 38. 
5Curriculum Committee, Phonics in the Elemen- 


tary Schools, Grades One to Six (Fresno: Fresno 
City Unified School District, 1949), p. 23. 


6Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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The American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind, in cooperation with the 
American Foundation for the Blind, spon- 
sored a Western Institute for Houseparents 
of Visually Handicapped Children at 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon, 
June 30th through July 11th. Of the 26 
houseparents enrolled, 25 completed all of 
the course requirements, and 23 applied 
for university credit. This was a special 
program of the 1958 summer session and 
was considered so successful by Willamette 
University authorities that the institute 
may be repeated next summer. House- 
parents from Montana, Idaho, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Washington, California, and Oregon 
were enrolled in the two-week institute, 
which was directed by Dr. John Rademaker 
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of Willamette University. The institute 
attracted such speakers as Dr. Charles 
Strother, University of Washington; Dr. 
Berthold Lowenfeld, California School for 
the Blind; Dr. Hester Turner, Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, Oregon; Dr. 
Kenneth I. Swan, University of Oregon 
Medical School; and Donald W. Overbeay, 
AAIB President. Emphasis of the course 
was directed toward the role of the house- 
parent in the institution, child develop- 
ment, recreation for the blind child, the 
multiple-handicapped child, and home and 
school relationships. 

The houseparents recommended that 
such a course be made available each sum- 
mer. 





udustry Looks at the Glind 


By J. R. Stone, Director of Safety 
Oldsmobile Division of General Motors Corporation, Lansing, Michigan 


In our training program for supervisors 
at Oldsmobile, we place at lot of empha- 
sis on good human relationship. It is our 
contention, and I am sure you will all 
agree, that people are the crux of any 
successful project. Oldsmobile is no ex- 
ception. The day will never come when 
this fact will be any different. Even in a 
large plant such as ours where people come 
and go every day, we take the time and 
effort to ascertain that the turnover is not 
due to poor handling of employees. 

We have found that many of our super- 
visors are inclined to make something 
very technical out of human relations 
when it is taken up as a classroom subject. 
For some reason, they seem to think that 
human relations and psychoanalysis are 
synonymous, and that one is in effect the 
other. This quirk on their part makes 
them feel poorly equipped for the human 
relations job, and therefore one of the 
major objectives of training instructors in 
these conferences is to prove the utter 
folly of such imaginary shortcomings. 

The first step in breaking down this 
barrier is to point out that supervisors are 
expected to deal with normal people only. 
Naturally, they want us to explain what 
we mean by the normal employee. That 
is certainly a good question. A normal 
employee is one who is reasonably re- 
sponsible, regular and manageable. He is 
just like you and I. He gets mad once 
in a while and might even blow his top. 
He is quite dependable but, like you and 
I, he forgets occasionally. He is subject 





This paper was presented at the 30th Biennial 
Convention, Michigan Assoication of Workers for 
the Blind, Michigan School for the Blind, August 
27, 1958. It is carried in The Journal because of 
its straight-forward approach to what industry 
wants of the blind as employees. We hope this 
article will be helpful to vocational counselors in 
individual or classroom guidance. 
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to pre-occupation and all that, but he is 
not abnormal and objects to being labeled 
such. It is pointed out in these confer- 
ences that the normal employee will make 
mistakes, maybe serious ones, but the 
number of such mistakes can be greatly 
reduced through good leadership. A 
supervisor or anyone else dealing with 
people must accept these faults of human 
nature as part of the bargain instead of 
trying to change them. When a super- 
visor finally gets the idea that he is not 
expected to remould human nature, but 
rather to develop his ability in working 
well with people in spite of human na- 
ture, then and only then can he develop 
a high standard of human relations in his 
department. 

Now that we have the supervisor over 
this big hurdle, our most difficult job is 
to keep the development of the basic as- 
pects of human relationship as simple as 
possible. In order to understand workers 
in industry, one must study them while 
they are in their normal work environment 
concentrating on the factors influencing 
both the agreeable and the disagreeable 
situation. 

If we are to know when there is a 
meeting of minds in the human relations 
phase of industry, we must keep in mind 
two viewpoints, that of the worker and 
that of the employer. Both viewpoints 
must be substantiated and nothing could 
be more fair than that. 

We must first decide what industry ex- 
pects of its employees, and then concen- 
trate our attention on these factors as 
nearly as is possible. Basically, industry 
expects three things from its workers: 
production at an established rate; quality 
at an established degree; and, finally, har- 
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monious relationship between the worker 
and his fellow-workers. If a worker can 
come across with these three basic things, 
he is acceptable as far as industry is con- 
cerned. All other demands on the worker 
by industry are actually sub-divisions of 
these three basic wants. 

Now what does the worker expect from 
his job? He also wants three things. He 
wants security. He wants recognition. 
He wants to be accepted by his fellow- 
workers. We might say that here, too, all 
other wants on the part of the worker are 
branches of these three basic things that 
the employee expects from his job and 
his employer. 

This analysis of what we expect of one 
another certainly simplifies the relationship 
problem, but it must be pointed out very 
emphatically that none of these wants can 
be passed over lightly by either party. I 
am sure you will all agree that labor dis- 
putes, which are invariably the outcome 
of bungled human relations, usually stem 
from one or the other party not coming 
across with their part of the bargain. At 
Oldsmobile, we insist that both parties 
respect this unwritten contract between 
us, and the result has been about what 
you would expect. We understand one 
another pretty well and we all heartily 
agree that people, not machines, make 
Oldsmobile. 

In our plants, everyone has a specific 
job to do. We all do our fair share of 
the job at hand. It is understandable that 
many skills are required in such an under- 
taking, and you can realize that the place- 
ment of employees could make up the 
difference between success and failure. We 
know that improperly placed employees 
are dissatisfied employees because they 
' know they are falling down. This is in- 
security cropping up, and our solution to 
these situations is a change in jobs. 

Employees have trouble on their jobs 
for several reasons, but the one most per- 
tinent in our discussion this evening is the 
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physical deficiency. In most cases, these 
handicaps have no specific connection with 
the employee's work, but, nevertheless, 
special job placement is required to keep 
both the employee and Oldsmobile suc- 
cessful. Usually these handicaps are due 
to ailments such as diabetes, arthritis, 
heart trouble, and other common organic 
weaknesses attributable to biological de- 
generation. Naturally, such handicaps 
occur mainly with older employees who 
have long service records with Oldsmobile, 
and we are not about to turn these people 
out to pasture simply because they require 
special placement. 

At present, we have about 2500 em- 
ployees on our payroll who have work 
restrictions and require special placement. 
All industry is faced with this problem, 
and I am mentioning it merely to point 
out that the greatest portion of the handi- 
capped is already employed. It should also 
be called to your attention that many of 
these same people would not ordinarily 
be considered handicapped unless they 
were out of work and were seeking employ- 
ment. So, just to get the records straight, 
industry is already handling quite a sizable 
portion of the problem of putting, or shall 
I say keeping, the handicapped at work. 

Let’s pull a few facts together before 
we continue with this discussion. It has 
been pointed out that people spell success 
or failure in any business venture. That 
employee-employer harmony or good hu- 
man relations is a two-way street where 
giving and receiving is necessary by both 
parties. It has also been explained that 
not all employees can do all jobs and that, 
in order to keep workers satisfied, job 
placement must be given its just considera- 
tion. 

I have indicated that workers expect 
recognition, security, and acceptance from 
their jobs, and that the employer expects 
in return productivity and quality at an 
established standard, along with harmoni- 
ous relationship with fellow-employees. So 





you can see that in industry, the scene is 
already set and, in reality, supervision or 
management is nothing more than the 
process of fitting people into the picture 
without major disruptions in the original 
balance of activity. 

As I have said, we now have many 
handicapped people on our payroll at Olds- 
mobile. All of them are on jobs where 
their handicaps make no difference in their 
ability to meet work standards. In no 
case was the job tailored to fit the handi- 
cap. Instead, the job was pre-existent 
and it just happened to be compatible with 
the handicap. 

There are many factors to be considered 
in the job-placement problem one of 
which is significant enough to be called 
to your attention. Most of America’s in- 
dustry is under the influence of agreements 
or contracts with labor unions. By far the 
strongest features of these contracts are the 
seniority clauses. The recognition of 
seniority in human relations establishes a 
degree of security for the employee never 
before realized. However, it presents 
problems to the employer, in some in- 
stances, when seniority forces him to 
make changes that are not economically 
sound. Due to seniority, the employer must 
do a complete reshuffle of employees when 
there is a reduction in force. Since the 
employee with the most service with the 
company expects and is entitled to the 
best job available, the employer must liter- 
ally move everyone down a notch to give 
the high seniority people the preferred 
jobs. I have seen occasions where a fore- 
man would end up with an entirely new 
department personnel-wise after one of 
these cutbacks. During these shuffles, we 
have the additional problem of moving 
employees who have permanent work re- 
strictions to new jobs. I certainly have 
nothing against seniority, as it has cur- 
tailed ruthless employment practices in 
many instances. 

I am mentioning seniority because it 
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does have a bearing on industry's ability 
to employ the handicapped. The truth 
of the matter is that many jobs exist in 
industry which are quite suitable for handi- 
capped people but, in many cases, these 
jobs are not available due to industry's 
seniority obligations to employees already 
on the payroll. This being the case, the 
unemployed handicapped person has three 
alternatives: he can seek non-industrial 
employment, he can enter into a private 
business enterprise or a profession, or he 
can toss his hat into the ring and take one 
of these unprotected jobs in industry, 
seniority and all. It should be added 
that even in the case of the blind employee, 
seniority is accumulated just like it would 
be with anyone else. This fact enhances 
his security on a job in industry. 

Considering. all types of handicaps, I 
am convinced that the blind have the most 
to offer an employer. In our experience 
the blind are very consistent in giving 
Oldsmobile exactly what we expect from 
any normal employee. Although difficult 
to place, due to their lack of vision, they 
stay put just about as well as could be 
desired. 

In my opinion, the blind are better 
safety risks for industry than those with 
some of the more common handicaps. I 
say this because I have kept very close 
tab on our blind people, and it can be 
said with authenticity that, in our case, 
they have proven themselves beyond any 
question of doubt to be grade “A.” 

I should also acknowledge at this time 
that: our success with blind people has 
been made possible by a set of standards 
introduced as an aid to we poor sighted 
people by one Willard Perrine whom you 
all know. The only thing pretentious 
about Bill Perrine is his title. His train- 
ing methods in our early contacts back 
in 1946 nearly caused me to get clear out 
of the safety. business because this fellow 
did things like he had rocks in his head. 
Although he has never quite conviriced 
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me that it's not true about the rocks, I am 
thoroughly satisfied that Bill knows his 
job and, above all, he knows the person 
he is in the process of training for the 
job. When I finally got up enough cour- 
age to watch some of his proteges while 
he was introducing them to Oldsmobile, 
I could see that his methods, although 
quite nerve-racking to the safety depart- 
ment, were quite appropriate for his train- 
ing problem. When we look back now, 
we all agree that Bill’s biggest problem at 
Oldsmobile was not with the blind but 
with the sighted people, who for some 
reason though that the blind should be 
Molly-coddled. 

We have had dealings with some twenty- 
five or thirty blind employees since we 
hired Otto Drews back in 1946. We now 
have sixteen of them on the payroll, and 
a few of them are on temporary lay-offs 
due to reduced schedules. As a group, 
these people have been very satisfactory 
in all respects. As individuals, their am- 
bitions, skills and general outlook varies 
as would be expected. However, we realize 
that Oldsmobile’s success with this group 
of people is due entirely to good screen- 
ing, good counseling, good on-the-job 
training, and supervision with no special 
concessions at all. 

We know that not all blind people are 
suitable for factory employment due to 
other factors not necessarily associated with 
their lack of vision. The State Agencies, 
with Bill Perrine as their contact man in 
our case, have not tried to load our pro- 
gram with people unsuitable for work in 
our plant. We appreciate this very much 
and, as a result, have worked out a very 
practical agreement with Bill. We look 
for jobs for blind people, and Bill in the 


‘meantime screens his cases giving us only 


the cream of the crop. I am in no posi- 
tion to know how many people meeting 
this standard are still seeking employment, 
but I do know one thing: industry in gen- 
eral is not even close to the saturation 
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point in job possibilities. 

I can also say with authority that blind 
employees fit into the over-all picture with 
such harmony that it is difficult to single 
them out once they have been trained and 
put to work. They are punctual, com- 
patible and safe workers and present no 
particular problem once they are trained 
on a job. When the work force is re- 
duced, there is very apt to be a blind 
employee involved in the reshuffle of jobs, 
and in these cases it is necessary to find 
another job and retrain the employee. 
Usually the supervisor of the blind em- 
ployee has foresight enough to plan for 
a second job to which he can move the 
man should he have to be assigned to 
another job. The employees themselves 
realize the importance of developing their 
flexibility and, with the help of fellow- 
workers, try to expand their scope as much 
as possible. 

With automobile manufacturing so 
highly specialized, and with the develop- 
ment of multipurpose machines, we feel 
that Oldsmobile is about at the saturation 
point with sixteen blind employees. How- 
ever, we would hesitate to say that we 
will ever reach a status quo situation in 
this program because we are in a constant 
process of change which could scale job- 
opportunity for blind people either up or 
down. 

As I have said, there are literally thou- 
sands of jobs in industry within the capa- 
bility of the blind worker. Why does 
industry hesitate to make these jobs avail- 
able to the blind? I think I know why. 
There are three main reasons all of which 
can be attributed to unfamiliarity with the 
truth about what the blind employee has 
to offer. 1. The employer thinks the blind 
are greater insurance risks. 2. The em- 
ployer feels that the blind employee will 
present abnormal problems in human re- 
lations. 3. The employer believes that the 
blind would “not fit in” as factory workers. 

You know, and I know, that all this is 





so much hogwash, but I must confess that 
there was a time when I, too, was in- 
fluenced by these assumptions. There is 
nothing at all to substantiate the claim 
that handicapped employees are advised 
against by insurance companies. In fact, 
some of the large insurance companies 
have made public their stand on the mat- 
ter and have stated that the employment 
of handicapped people in itself will in no 
way change insurance cost to industry. 

At Oldsmobile, our blind employees 
have worked in the neighborhood of a 
half-million man hours without a disabling 
injury accident or incident. In all prob- 
ability, records like this have been estab- 
lished in many other plants where the 
blind are employed. You people all know 
why you are less prone to have accidents 
than sighted employees, but it is hard for 
us to believe until we have had some first- 
hand contacts with the blind. 

I am still amazed at the skill in travel 
displayed by some of the boys working at 
Oldsmobile. Without question, many of 
you think that your ability to do a job in 
industry is by far the highest hurdle in the 
employment process. This is not a true 
assumption. Actually your ability to get 
to the job is the governing factor. Doing 
the job is simple once you are able to 
travel. A blind person tn our plant is re- 
quired to use a white cane while in the 
aisles. He must not be led by another 
employee nor can he use a dog. He must 
be able to travel unassisted from the plant 
gate to his job. He must find and punch 
his own time card. He must be able to go 
to the restroom, the first aid, and the cafe- 
teria on his own. This is what we call 
being able to travel. Our experience has 
pointed out that you folks can travel and 
do it safely. You can do your work as 
well and as fast as the next one, and not 
get hurt. All this is a matter of record, 
and it is too bad that employers draw con- 
clusions about insurance costs without 
going to the records with their insurance 
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carriers. 


Now what about these abnormal human 
relations problems? We can poke that one 
full of holes, too. I am sure there is no 
better liked and better accepted group of 
people in the plant than our blind em- 
ployees. It is remarkable how quickly the 
department absorbs these fellows as soon 
as other employees get to know them and 
appreciate that they are shown no favorit- 
ism, being given special treatment in travel 
and job-training only. My contacts with 
the foremen of these men and with fellow- 
employees in their departments have led 
me to believe that there are no abnormal 
problems in human relationship with blind 
people at Oldsmobile. However, it must 
be again emphasized that these people 
have been carefully screened and patiently 
trained for their jobs. As I have already 
pointed out, the mere fact that you are 
blind does not necessarily mean that you 
would fit in at Oldsmobile. 

In my opinion, there are four character- 
istics or requirements which a blind per- 
son must have before he would be con- 
sidered suitable for factory employment: 
1. He must feel right about his job. He 
cannot look down his nose at a factory job 
nor should he look at it as a stopping off 
place. He should consider it a career, 
and what is wrong with being a career 
factory worker? That’s what I am, and it 
is not so bad I assure you. 2. He must be 
in good physical condition and have good 
manual dexterity. He cannot be all thumbs, 
because his dexterity makes up to a great 
degree for his lack of vision. 3. He must 
be able to travel because, as I have said, 
the scene is already set in industry, and 


‘he must be capable of fitting in. 4. He 


must have good mechanical comprehension 
and a good mechanical memory. Blind 
people lacking these qualifications should 
stay out of industry because they give the 
blind in general a bad name when they try 
and fail. The employer is apt to long 
remember such failures and be reluctant 
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to do any more “experimenting” with a 
program he “knew would not work in the 
first place.” 

Many of you people here tonight are 
suitable for factory jobs. Many of you 
are not. With those who meet the quali- 
fications just mentioned, we must be real- 
istic in sizing up the situation, because 
many of you ate ready and willing to go 
to work. It is a fact that there are literally 
thousands of jobs in industry that are 
within the capability of unemployed handi- 
capped people. The number of such jobs 
in any given plant is limited by the type of 
product and the nature of the manufac- 
turing process. In some plants, there 
might be no such jobs, while in others 
there might be hundreds. It is no prob- 
lem to find jobs suitable for the handi- 
capped, the blind included. The problem 
is to make these jobs available. 

In order to effect a placement, there 
must be a lot of pre-employment mission- 
ary activity. This cannot be done by the 
person seeking employment because, in 
such attempts, the handicapped person is 
inclined to innocently misrepresent him- 
self to the employer in order to get a 
job. The employer in turn is apt to be 
swayed by sympathy, and sympathy is the 
last thing a handicapped person should 
use as a wedge. When things get tough 
for the employer, sympathy cools off and, 
unless the handicapped worker can remain 
competitive when the boat starts to rock, 
he might be the first to go. Your services 
must be sold to industry on a merit basis 
only, and, since people like Bill Perrrine 
and Paul Conlan have a pretty accurate 
rundown on each of you, I believe it is 
highly advisable to leave the preliminaries 
up to specialists in that field. 

The people who lay the groundwork 
for employing the handicapped must be 
both realistic and practical in their ap- 
proach to the employer. Those who actu- 
ally pick out jobs and train workers for 
these jobs must have had considerable ex- 
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perience in industry and must keep up-to- 
date with changes in industry as they 
occur. It is a necessity that they be able 
to talk shop with the employer and con- 
vince him that there is work in the plant 
that can and should be done by handi- 
capped people. 

The whole success of a program of em- 
ploying the handicapped hinges on the 
employer saying “yes” and then not being 
sorry afterwards that he said it. Accord- 
ing to what I hear, this is by far the hard- 
est nut to crack, i.e., getting the employer 
to take a whirl at such a program. The 
employer is not impressed by factors such 
as caseloads or the “suppose it was you” 
angle. He wants production for his labor 
dollar, and both you and your advance 
agent have to stress the fact that he will 
get what he wants. 

As I see it, there is no practical way 
to take the blind or any other group of 
the handicapped out of competition in the 
labor market. Nor is it necessary in. my 
Opinion to set them apart from competi- 
tion. In fact, I honestly believe it would 
be detrimental to the handicapped if they 
were shielded in industry. They certainly 
would not have as great an opportunity to 
expand their potential as they do under 
the present arrangement. In our plants, 
we treat the blind exactly like we treat 
other employees. We have no special 
tules, rates or soft touches to set them 
apart from the rest of our people. When 
lay-offs come along, they get theirs in line 
with their comparative seniority. They get 
the same rate of pay as sighted people be- 
cause they do the same amount of work 
and their fringe benefits, such as insurance 
and retirement programs, ate identical to 
those of other employees. 

The blind belong to the union. They 
make suggestions and get paid for them. 
They gripe when they think they have a 
gripe coming, and they are strictly com- 
petitive in all respects. They get mar- 
ried and raise families. They buy homes 
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and automobiles; they are independent and 
ask no quarter from anyone. Their security 
is nailed down due to the fact that as 
employees, they are just as normal as the 
next guy and are treated accordingly. 

Industry has a lot to learn about the 
employment of the handicapped. On the 
other hand, the handicapped and those 
working with the handicapped have a lot 
to learn about industry. I believe I have 
made it clear that industry is neither heart- 
less nor inanimate. Industry is alive and 
ready to respond to anything practical so 
long as it is possible. Industry is people, 
both workers and management alike, and 
even though it might look otherwise at 
times, a sense of pride and loyalty exists 
in both groups that serves as an equalizer 
when either party becomes impractical. 

So, in your approach to industry, do 
away with the hypothetical. Lay your cards 
on the table and say, “We have something 
to sell. You use it every day. Is there 
any reason why you won't try us out?” 
That's a pretty blunt approach itsn’t it? 
It certainly is, but at this stage of the 
game, your representatives should know 
exactly where they stand and what they 
have to offer. Industry will not buy a 
pig in a poke. Nor will they turn the 
place upside down to make the industrial 
scene fit your problem. | 

My contention is that many of the so- 
called handicapped are not handicapped 
at all when placed on suitable jobs which 
now exist in industry. On this basis, the 
whole problem resolves into one of simple 


solution as far as you are concerned. You 
as a group have something that industry 
can use, but selling it is not a job for 
you as individuals. Instead, you must rely 
on agencies to do your front work, making 
the contacts necessary to get the all im- 
portant “Yes” from your prospective em- 
ployers. I suspect that these salesmen of 
yours are not always knocking on the 
right door, and they will be the first to 
admit that this is often the case. However, 
we should not fail to acknowledge the 
many occasions when they did reach the 
right person in the right plant at the 
right time and, as the result, a blind em- 
ployee was put to work. 

The very nature of the problem and the 
complexities of job hunting, employee 
prospect screening, and job-training de- 
mands more than a casual interest on the 
part of industry. When such an interest 
is displayed and specific contact is estab- 
lished in a plant, placements are usually 
a mere formality, because the history of 
this activity records few failures once the 
door is opened. 

I must say in closing that it is my hope 
that industry and business alike become a 
lot more fired up about their responsibility 
in the employment of the handicapped. 
As I see it, there is only one way to lick 
this thing, and that is for all parties in- 
volved to face up to the problem honestly 
and objectively, taking the bull by the 
horns if necessary, but giving each his just 
dues, and above all, keeping it strictly on 
a merit basis. 


74 Conference ou Guidance Programe 
utth Blind Children 


By Carl J. Davis 
Head of Department of Psychology and Guidance, Perkins School for the Blind 


During the past year, the author on sev- 
eral ocasions has addressed groups of edu- 
cators on the topic of Guidance Programs 
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for Blind Pupils, and he has described the 
guidance program at Perkins School for 
the Blind. On each of these occasions, 
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the interest of the audience has been so 
very great that the writer began to con- 
sider the possibility of offering a regional 
conference on guidance at Perkins School 
for the Blind. 

At the recent AAIB and AAWB con- 
ventions, an effort was made to determine 
whether school administrators would be 
interested in a conference on this topic. 
Not only was the interest level high, the 
interest was so extensive that it was de- 
cided to offer a general conference open 
to all administrators, principals, and guid- 
ance personnel, current and prospective in 
all educational programs for blind children. 

As a result, Perkins School for the 
Blind, with the co-sponsorship of the 
AAIB will present on April 9-11, 1959, a 
Conference on Guidance Programs with 
Blind Pupils. It is the intention of the 
program to present a combination of out- 
standing individuals in the general field of 
guidance and personnel from educational 
programs for blind children. The topics 
to be considered are as follows: 

I. The Purpose and Scope of a Guid- 

ance Program 


II. The Importance of the Self-Concept 


in the Development of the Blind 
Child 

III. Diagnostic Techniques to be Ap- 
plied with Blind Children 

IV. Application of Principles in a 
School for the Blind 


V. The Role of the School in the 
Child-Home Relationship 


VI. Group Procedures with Staff and 


with Parents 

VII. The Public School Counselor Works 
with a Blind Pupil 

VIII. How Guidance Procedures May Be 


Established in a Residential School 
for the Blind. (A panel discussion 
by three principals of schools for 
the blind). 

Invitations will be mailed to all known 
educational program for blind pupils, resi- 
dential and day-school. Interested indi- 
viduals not included on the general, mail- 
ing may write to: 

Carl J. Davis, Head 

Department of Psychology and 
Guidance 

Perkins School for the Blind 

Watertown 72, Massachusetts 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9: 


10:00 am. Tour of Perkins School to view facilities 


12:15 pm. Dinner 


1:30 p.m. First Meeting of Conference: 


The Purpose of a General Guidance Program 

by David Tiedeman, Harvard University Graduate School 
of Education or Edward Landy, Newton, Massachusetts, 
Public Schools and Harvard University Graduate School 


of Education. 


The Importance of the Self-Concept in the Development 
of the Blind Child, by Frederick Jervis, University of 


New Hampshire. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 10: 





9:00 am. Second Meeting of Conference: 


Diagnostic Techniques to be Applied with Blind Children 
by Eunice L. Kenyon, Executive Director, A Center for 


Blind Children, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Application of Principles in a School for the Blind, 
Carl J. Davis, Perkins School for the Blind. 


12:15 pm. Dinner 


1:30 pm. Third Meeting of Conference: 


The Role of the School in Child-Home Relationships, 
by Mrs. Rachel Rawls, North Carolina State School for 


the Blind. 


Group Procedures with Staff and with Parents, by William 
Valdina, Needham, Massachusetts, Public Schools. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 11 


9:30 am. Fourth Meeting of Conference: 


The Public School Counselor Works with a Blind Pupil, 
by Ted Clapp, Newton, Massachusetts, Public Schools. 


Panel — How Guidance Procedures May be Established in 
a Residential School for the Blind 


Participants: 


Lee Iverson, Principal 


Florida State School for the Blind 
William English, Principal 
Virginia State School for the Blind 


John E. Chiles, Principal 
Arkansas School for the Blind 


“Newsweek to Se on “alhing Sooke 


Officials of the APH and Newsweek 
Magazine have announced the projected 
publication of Newsweek in Talking Book 
form, beginning with the first week of 
January, 1959. Each week’s issue will be 
recorded in four records, playing approxi- 
mately 27 minutes per side, and will com- 
prise the entire copy of the ink-print edi- 
tion, with the exception of the illustrations, 
Letters to the Editor, and advertisements. 
The cost of the records, postpaid, will be 
$17.50 for 5 weeks; $35.00 for 10 weeks; 


$45.50 for 13 weeks; $91.00 for 26 weeks; 
or $182.00 for 1 year. Anyone donating 
as much as $100.00 or more may desig- 
nate the first recipient of the magazines, 


‘which, however, must be sent on promptly 


to other readers as directed. All inquiries 
concerning subscriptions, etc., should be 
sent direct to the: 


American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 
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Library of Congress Launches Project 
to Develop §-1/3 rpm Records 
and Players for Slind Readers 


Librarian of Congress L: Quincy Mum- 
ford announced recently that Recording 
for the Blind, Inc., a non-profit organiza- 
tion in New York City, will develop for 
the Library of Congress 8-1/3 rpm record- 
ings and record players calculated to give 
the Nation’s blind readers handier “talking 
books” and up to 10 times as many as 
they now have by reducing the production 
cost per book. 


The main objective is to increase the 
supply of “talking books” to meet the 
growing needs of blind readers. Robert 
S. Bray, Chief of the Library’s Division for 
the Blind, expects conveniences to blind 
readers to be important by-products, how- 
ever. Record players to be developed will 
be smaller, lighter, and more durable than 
present machines, and smaller records in 
less bulky mailing containers will play 








On June 19 Dr. Peter Goldmark demonstrated at the Library of Congress his laboratory model of the 
8-1/3 rpm player which the Library of Congree has asked Recording for the Blind, Inc., to develop 
for blind readers. During the demonstration Dr. Goldmark (at left) showed Mrs. Maxine Dorf, a blind 
member of the Library's Division for the Blind, and Librarian of Congress L. Quincy Mumford (at right) 
how to operate the 3-pound, 8xI4-inch player and its 7-inch records. 
"talking book" and its player showing the contrast in size and bulk. 


Below it are a 33-1/3 rpm 
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more than 4 times as long as current rec- 


ords. 


The Library of Congress currently dis- 
tributes 33-1/3 rpm records in its opera- 
tion of the national program by which 
the U. S. Government provides free read- 
ing materials to the blind; this slower 
speed was adopted by the Library of 
Congress nearly 25 years ago to provide 
“talking books” for blind readers. The 
microgroove disc at this speed, that has 
since become familiar to the music-loving 
public as the “LP,” was developed by 
Columbia Broadcasting System Labora- 
tories under the direction of Peter Gold- 
mark and was first demonstrated to the 
public 10 years ago—on June 21, 1948. 


Expected Advantages of 8-1/3 rpm 
Records for Blind Readers 


1. Because one 8-1/3 rpm record will 
contain four times as much material as 
the 33-1/3 rpm record currently used by 
the Division for the Blind, the Library of 
Congress should be able to provide at 
least 10 times as many “talking books” for 
the same amount of money it now spends 
for such recordings. 


a. The growing number of blind readers 
could be served more widely; current- 
some 50,000 sightless readers are 
served, but there are about 350,000 
blind persons in the country, many 
of whom are potential readers. 


b. The available supply of titles—cur- 


rently about 2,000—could be ex-— 


panded to meet increasing demands 
of blind readers; new titles in fiction, 
drama, poetry, travel, biography, cur- 
rent history, and other fields can be 
added to the national library of “talk- 
ing books.” 


c. Many other popular titles—not avail- 
able now because the records are 
worn out from repeated use—could 
be newly recorded. 


2. Because of the convenience expected 
from 8-1/3 rpm records and players, both 
discs and machines should prove popular 
with blind readers. Advantages would be: 


a. One side of a record would play for 
2 hours instead of 25 minutes. 


b. Smaller records would be easier for 
the blind to handle. 


c. Smaller records would require less 
bulky mailing containers. Instead of 
the present containers about 14 inches 
square by 2 to 3 inches thick, con- 
tainers would measure about 9 inches 
square and 1 inch thick. 


d. Each book would be recorded on 1/4 
as many records. Ernest Heming- 
way’s FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS, 
which now requires 22 records, could 
be reduced to 6, and Nevil Shute’s 
ON THE BEACH could be reduced 
from 12 to 3. 


e. Smaller, lighter, more durable players 
would be designed for easier han- 
dling by blind persons. 


f. Storage space required in regional 
libraries for the “talking books” 
would be reduced. 


Burnham Carter, National Director of 
Recording for the Blind, Inc., completed 
arrangements with the Librarian of Con- 
gress for the study. The research project 
will cost $20,000 and calls for the pro- 
duction of 15 prototypes of the record 
player and 15 sets of 8-1/3 rpm records 
for three books. 
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fre You Public Relations Wese? 


By Mrs. Jeri Rougagnac, Executive Director 
Houston-Harris County Lighthouse for the Blind, Houston, Texas 


There is no special brand of public re- 
lations reserved for an agency such as the 
Lighthouse for the Blind. It makes no 
difference whether the Lighthouse serves 
children or adults, or both. To better 
understand this statement, perhaps, we 
need to agree upon what is meant by the 
term “Public Relations.” 

Sometime ago, Public Relations News 
published this definition: “Public relations 
is the management function which evalu- 
ates public attitudes, identifies the policies 
and procedures of an individual or an or- 
ganization with the public interest, and 
executes a program of action to earn pub- 
lic understanding and acceptance.” Public 
relations, from this point of view, is 
generic. What we develop in techniques 
varies in many different ways, none of 
which can be claimed as a specialty de- 
voted to the Lighthouse story. 

The basic problems inherent to the 
development of a good public relations 
program are human in nature, sired by 
man’s ability or inability to communicate 
ideas. Maybe a look at a few of these 
problems will help us to develop a more 
objective viewpoint toward public rela- 
tions and its role in modern society. 
Problem No. | 

First is the problem itself. What is 
your problem? Are you an educator, a 
businessman, a scientist, a doctor, or a 
Lighthouse executive? Whatever you are, 
you afe operating in our complex society 

for only one reason: someone thinks that 
~ you are needed in order to solve a prob- 
lem which exists. If you don’t know what 
that problem is, then don’t blame society 
if it doesn’t understand what it is you are 
trying to do. However, if you understand 
the problem, you probably have spent some 
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time investigating how the problem can 
best be solved; what one can expect if 
the problem remains unsolved; whether or 
not any one is attempting to do something 
about it; and what action needs to be 
taken. Now that the problem has been 
identified, we are ready to evaluate public 
attitudes toward the problem; what policies 
and procedures should be established in 
working toward a solution; how this can 
be identified with the public interest; and 
how public understanding and acceptance 
can be promoted. 
Problem No. 2 

All too frequently, one completely ig- 
nores the fact that a great number of 
people get into this public relations act. 
We discuss our business with a friend, he 
tells his friend about our ideas, and the 
story we have to tell is on its way to being 
told. All staff members, whether or not 
this responsibility is mentioned in their 
job descriptions, will play some role in 
the public relations drama. It is just as 
natural for the groundsman to tell his 
friends about the school, the business, or 
the doctor, as it is for the president to 
discuss the situation with his friends. To 
admit that one is not conversant with all 
of the facts is painful; it is much easier 
to interpret the situation, than to say, “I 
do not know.” Therefore, it is the better 
part of valor to keep the entire staff as 
well-informed on goals and objectives as 
it is possible to do. 
Problem No. 3 

It is normal to hear but abnormal to 
listen. If you think that all people listen, 
ask your friends after a lecture to repeat 
the lecture theme. All too often we hear 
what we want to hear. Even when we 
listen, the information must be absorbed 








at our level of interpretation if it is to 
have any personal meaning. This holds 
true for the written word as well. The 
best you can do is know in advance what 
you want to communicate, when you want 
to communicate it, and how you plan to 
have it communicated. 


Problem No. 4 

How much do you know about your 
community? If you have an idea to sell, 
you must understand the community and 
the forces at work in this community. 
Residents in Texas do not vary from resi- 
dents in New York in the same way biased 
publicity would lead you to believe. They 
can absorb the same amount of informa- 
tion at the same intellectual level: they 
just want it presented in an accepted com- 
munity pattern. For example, some cities 
have been traditionally welfare minded; 
others believe that personal independence 
is threatened by any welfare program. The 
leader who uses the same techniques for 
selling his welfare program to both of 
these communities will have to report that 
he was only 50 per cent successful. Had 
he carefully studied his community, he 
would have adjusted his methods of pre- 
sentation so that he could communicate 
better and thus have gained public accept- 
ance essential to 100 per cent success. 
Problem No. 5 ‘ 

Timing is just as important in public 
relations as it is to the successful perform- 
ance of an athlete. There must be a well- 
defined timetable for all formally planned 
public relations functions. There are two 
extremely important factors to be con- 
sidered: 

1. What community activities will com- 

pete with you for attention? 

2. When can you and your staff best 

handle this particular assignment? 
Regardless of how badly you feel the job 
needs to be done, wait until the time is 
right for presentation. 


Problem No. 6 
Which of the many public relations 
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faces are you going to select for your pre- 
sentation to the public? Select these faces. 
carefully, wear them only when they should 
be seen, select the persons who can wear 
them best, and then organize all forces. 
for a well-planned attack. 

This merely calls attention to a few of 
the more obvious problems which exist in 
the operation of a public relations pro- 
gram. It is easy to solve the problem of 
what techniques to employ, if one will first 
recognize what public relations is and what 
it can do. Public relations must be con- 
sidered an integral part of all program 
plans. 

The most important guide for a Light- 
house to use in developing a public rela- 
tions program is to remember that nothing 
worthwhile can be developed if the dignity 
of the indivdiual is to be sacrificed in the 
process. With this humane yardstick, it 
will be easy to: 

1. Establish clearly defined objectives. 


2. Have well-thought-out reasons for 
selecting these objectives. 


3. Develop a thorough understanding 
of the community and the attitudes 
of the community toward the planned 
project. 

4. Determine how these attitudes can 
be strengthened or changed, and 
which ones can be changed easily. 

Now we are ready to take the proper 
action needed to produce the best results. 

If you are interested in gaining public 

acceptance and developing the kind of 
program needed to meet current demands 
from those for whom service is planned, 
a public relations program must be de- 


. veloped. The dividends received from a 


good public relations program are well 
worth the time and money invested. 
Remember — in modern society, only 
the hermit remains uninvolved personally 
in public relations, and even he is inter- 
preted to the community by others, 
whether he likes it or not. 
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Lets Make Life and Words 
Meaningful to “(hem 


By Mrs. Mildred B. Huffman, Teacher 
California School for the Blind 


“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing. 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring!” 

The above words are sung by many chil- 
dren in our land—including slow-learning 
blind children. But, let’s be thoughtful— 
do they, do we know the meaning of these 
words? 

It is the writer's belief that unless the 
meanings have been carefully interpreted, 
not one slow-learning blind child has any 
concept of what he is singing. As far as 
the singing child is concerned, the song 
is basically verbalism. Verbalism is al- 
ways undesirable; yet, how often do we as 
teachers unthinkingly encourage it? How 
about the text of other songs such as the 
Christmas Carols “Silent Night, Holy 
Night” and “Away in the Manger”? Do 
the children know the meaning of the 
words: silent, calm, bright, tender, mild, 
peace, manger, crib, hay? 

Life and words need to be and can be 
made more meaningful to slow-learning 
blind children. Neither life nor words 
can hold the more full meaning possible 
to intelligent, sighted children; however, 
of utmost importance, every child, no mat- 
ter what his physical or mental capabili- 

‘ties, has a right to be encouraged to de- 
velop his understandings to his ultimate 
capacity. 

The preceding statement is an accepted 
concept recognized by educators—but it is 
“adult-verbalism” unless educators can suc- 
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ceed in reaching slow-learning blind chil- 
dren who, perhaps, possess even further 
handicaps caused by cerebral palsy, epi- 
lepsy, loss of hearing, poliomyelitis, etc. 

The major question, then, is: How can 
this “reaching slow-learning blind chil- 
dren” be accomplished? The writer's sug- 
gestion, based on experience is: Through 
experiments, perseverance, and patience! 
Do not be afraid to experiment! Keep try- 
ing! Be “actively-patient!” 

These children are first of all children. 
Just as any handicapped child is more 
like other children in his needs, likes and 
dislikes than he is different, so blind slow- 
learning children are more like other 
handicapped children than they are differ- 
ent. Because of their lack of average 
ability to understand, in some instances 
possibly, they are given up as hopeless 
too quickly. 

Time is the key factor in working with 
slow-learning blind children. Much, much 
time is needed to be given each child. As 
this time passes, much, much love, patience, 
understanding, encouragement, perserver- 
ance and—above all—FAITH must be con- 
stantly given the child; not given just 
verbally, but present in the teacher's atti- 
tude—and so obvious to the child in all 
the teacher says and does that the child 
finally absorbs the feeling, and senses that 
these things are always “on tap” with his 
teacher! 

Relating to this “feeling-atmosphere,” 
we, as teachers, need constantly to evaluate 
our feelings—our methods—in working 
with children who come under our super- 
vision. This is true whether the children 





happen to be handicapped or not, but it 
is especially true if the children are blind 
slow-learning children. 

If we are prone to feel imposed upon 
when our administrator enrolls a par- 
ticularly —_difficult-to-manage-much-less-to- 
teach child, are we honestly thinking of 
the child who has so much he needs to 
learn? Or, are we thinking of our “dig- 
nified positions” as teachers? Let us be 
honest with ourselves! Do we subcon- 
sciously need to feel “successfully smart,” 
and find that it is most difficult for us to 
possess that feeling when the child fails 
to respond to our teaching methods and 
our way of coping with situations in which 
we feel he places us? 

Frequently, difficult situations are ones 
we have created and in which we have 
placed the child. Taking for granted that 
the child knows the meaning of words 
which are clearly understood by the so- 
called “average” child his age is one con- 
tributing cause of bringing about mis- 
understandings between teacher and child. 
The multiply-handicapped child’s sparse 
knowledge of word-meanings should be 
uppermost in the teacher's awareness. 

When “the unknown” is carefully ex- 
plained to a child in a friendly and under- 
standing manner, the child’s attitude is 
more receptive. This is true whether the 
“unknown” happens to be tangible objects, 
intangible concepts (as song-texts), of 
questions the child may ask concerning 
science, sex, nature study, etc. Explana- 
tions given to a child with the same care 
and consideration as would be given an 
adult bring about worthwhile results. Not 
the least of these results is the establish- 


ment of a good rapport between teacher . 


and child. When a sincere and friendly 
rapport has been established, the educable 
child, in an almost unbelievable manner, 
begins to try harder, to become more inter- 
ested, and to succeed more often. (It is 
this “change” in the child that helps the 
teacher to distinguish between an educable 





child and one to whom only custodial care 
can be given.) 

Lack of interest and motivation being 
characteristic of a slow-learning child, a 
teacher must be ready not only to explain 
and demonstrate, she must also unceasingly 
strive to develop curiosity concerning 
meanings of words and common life- 
experiences. This is where experimenta- 
tion is invaluable. 

Development of curiosity more readily 
can come about through experiences inter- 
esting and meaningful to the child. For 
example, a trip to the neighborhood shop- 
ping center for a definite purpose can be 
utilized advantageously. On one occasion, 
the Special Primary Class at the California 
School for the Blind made such an excur- 
sion to purchase a dog collar and a birth- 
day cake. The collar was for a school pet. 
The cake was for a child whose birthday 
was on that day. The entire morning was 
devoted to this trip, and the afternoon 
to a birthday party. The meaning of the 
words “Drug Store,” “Electrical Appliance 
Shop,” “General Merchandise Store,” 
“Men’s Ready-to-Wear Store,” “Ladies’ 
Ready-to-Wear Store,” and “Pet Shop” 
were made significantly more meaningful 
through the children’s attempts to purchase 
a dog collar and a cake in each of these 
stores. The store clerks, aware of the 
teacher's purpose, were most cooperative 
in helping the children learn what particu- 
lar merchandise their separate stores han- 
dled. Explanations were given by the 
clerks, the children’s questions were con- 
siderately answered, and they were al- 
lowed controlled freedom to explore. 

To allow for such excursions and for 
development of frequently arising inci- 
dental experiences, the daily program of a 
multiply-handicapped class must be ex- 
ceedingly flexible, the teacher never losing 
sight of the fact that learning takes place 
all the time and not just during scheduled 
periods in classrooms. 

A final observation should be inserted 
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because of its important relation to the 
teacher’s feeling of success, or of frustra- 
tion: In a four-year research made by the 
writer, it was found that one out of every 
three children observed was unable to 
profit from a learning situation. Their 
school experiences brought about little or 
no change in their behavior. 

Teachers must be able to accept the 
fact that a certain percentage of children 
enrolled in a multiply-handicapped class 
are found to be uneducable. Yet, at the 
same time, these teachers must conscien- 
tiously continue to work with all the chil- 
dren as if they were known to be educable. 
Only after time has proved the effort fruit- 


less should a child be classified as unedu- 
cable. The minimum time given a child 
in the Special Primary Class at the Cali- 
fornia School for the Blind is approxi- 
mately four months. The maximum time 
has been as much as two years. 

While one out of every three children 
seems to involve a large percentage of com- 
paratively “wasted effort,” isn’t it worth- 
while for a teacher to find that she has 
been able to make life and words more 
meaningful to an average of two out of 
three children? Doesn't the knowledge of 
having accomplished this make life more 
meaningful to the teacher herself? The 
writer's answer is an emphatic “Yes!” 


Hfepointment 





Mr. Joseph R. Shinpaugh, Jr., has been 
appointed as the new Superintendent for 
the Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind. Mr. Shinpaugh has had many years 
-of experience in the field of Special Educa- 
tion. He reecived his B.A. degree from 
Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas, in 
May, 1938. He received an M.A. degree 
in the Education of the Handicapped from 
Columbia University, New York City, in 
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June, 1940, and a second M.A. degree in 
the Education of the Deaf from Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., in June, 1941. 

Mr. Shinpaugh was head teacher in the 
Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, 
Montana, from September, 1941, until 
December, 1943. He was a teaching- 
fellow at the Kendall School for the Deaf 
at Gallaudet College from September, 
1940, until June, 1941; also a teaching- 
fellow at the New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind and Columbia 
University, September, 1939, until June, 
1940. 

In September, 1945, Mr. Shinpaugh 
was appointed principal in the Department 
for the Deaf at the Virginia School. He 
served in this capacity until June, 1957. 
In the past year he has been the Assistant 
Superintendent at the American School for 
the Deaf, West Hartford, Connecticut. 

While at the New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind, Mr. Shinpaugh 
was a teacher of science and biology.’ He 
also taught the deaf-blind during this 
period. 

Mr. Shinpaugh’s appointment was made 
effective November 1, 1958. 
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The Presidents Corner 


By Donald W. Overbeay, President 


American Association of Instructors of the Blind 














Your Board of Directors and your 
Long-Range Planning Committee have just 
concluded a series of interesting meetings 
in New York City and in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. As members of the AAIB, you will 
be interested in some of the “highlights” 
of these meetings. 

We first met with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the AAWB. Much time and 
thought was given to the Joint Resolution 
passed by the conventions of both Associa- 
tions this summer which terminated the 
Joint Uniform Braille Committee as of 
January 1, 1959. The results of eight 
years of work by Paul J. Langan and his 
Committee will soon be published and 
available for distribution. The appoint- 
ment of a three-member interim Braille 
interpretative committee by joint action 
of the Presidents of the AAWB and the 
AAIB will be made public soon. 

Dr. Merle E. Frampton, Chairman of 
the AAIB Scholarship and Teacher Re- 
cruitment Committee, has officially notified 
schools, classes, universities and colleges 
of the availability of monies to qualified 
applicants who are interested in a career 
of teaching blind children. While special 
consideration will be given to those who 
are interested in full-time study at the 
graduate level, all applications will be 
carefully considered. 


For the past three years, the AAIB Long- 


Range Planning Committee has met an- 
nually with M. Robert Barnett, Executive 
Director of the American Foundation for 
the Blind, and members of his staff, to 
discuss areas of mutual interest and spe- 
cific needs of the AAIB. The AFB has 
been most interested in our program and 


has been especially generous in providing 
the funds ($9,000.00) for the three sum- 
mer institutes for houseparents in St. Louis, 
Salem, and Raleigh. The AFB also con- 
tributed $3,000.00 toward the Arts and 
Crafts Workshop held at Hunter College. 

Your Board of Directors and Long- 
Range Planning Committee have tried to 
screen carefully the recommendations of 
each AAIB permanent workshop group 
and to do everything possible to expedite 
these recommendations. Since it usually 
takes money and full-time expert per- 
sonnel to fulfill the needs of AAIB work- 
shop groups, your Committee discussed 
the following with the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind personnel: 

1. A study of the multiple-handicapped 
blind child to develop diagnositc proce- 
dures, reveal causes, and suggest treatment. 

2. A study of vocational opportunities 
for the blind. 

3. A study — workshops and institutes 
— to develop an optimum course of study 
in the areas of orientation and mobility 
for the young blind child. 

4, The training of teachers to develop 
special competencies in the areas of 
orientation and mobility. 

The Board of Directors adopted an 
operating budget for 1959-1960 which 
anticipates an income of $10,950.00 from 
memberships (individual and corporate) 
and from miscellaneous sources. Expendi- 
tures for The Journal, convention PRo- 
CEEDINGS, committee expenses, dues 
travel, and workshops were budgeted at 
$11,350.00. We sincerely hope that cur- 
rent major requests for substantial addi- 
tional aid will be granted so that'a full- 
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time executive secretary can be employed 
and a permanent office established. 

The Board received, discussed, and 
adopted a Revised Policy Statement tre- 
port prepared by Dr. Edward J. Water- 
house, Director of Perkins School for the 
Blind. The original Policy Statement was 
adopted at Worthington, Ohio, at which 
time the Board was directed to edit and 
revise it. Dr. Waterhouse accepted this 
demanding responsibility and worked long, 
hard, and intelligently to complete the 
task. You will receive a copy of the re- 
vised report. Study it carefully. 

As Chairman of the AAIB Legislative 
Committee, Dr. Waterhouse studied and 
discussed with the Board and the Super- 
intendents the implications of Public Law 
85-864 National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. This Act may benefit the educa- 
tional program for blind children in 
schools and special classes by providing 
financial assistance for strengthening in- 
struction in science, mathematics and 
modern foreign language, and the admin- 
istration of guidance, counseling and test- 


ing. Every administrator should get a 
copy of the complete bill and study it 
carefully. 

As with most professional associations, 
the AAIB is studying methods of increas- 
ing its membership. George Heltzell, 
Superintendent of the Missouri School for 
the Blind, made a preliminary report of 
his survey of schools regarding participa- 
tion of parent groups in the AAIB. Mr. 
Heltzell is continuing his study and will 
have a later report on parents’ affiliating 
with our Association. 

The Board directed your President to 
appoint a committee to study corporate, 
associate, sustaining and life memberships. 

Time and space does not permit a com- 
plete and detailed report on everything of 
real significance which took place in New 
York City and Louisville. I am pleased 
to be able to direct your attention to many 
items of interest. Your Board will con- 
tinue to do everything possible to further 
the constructive interests of the AAIB 
and will appreciate your help and sug- 
gestions. 


Dates to Remember 


1958 


Dec. 2-5—American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, National Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C 


1959 


Feb. 6-7—North Central Association of Schools 
for the Blind Wrestling Tournament, Minne- 
sota Braille and Sight Saving School, Fari- 
bault, Minnesota. 


Feb. 21—Southwestern Association of Schools 
for the Blind Wrestling Tournament, Ten- 
“ messee School for the Blind, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Mar. 6-7—Eastern Athletic Association of 
Schools for the Blind Wrestling Tournament, 
Maryland School for the Blind, Overlea, 
Maryland. 
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April 7-11—Council for Exceptional Children, 
ny Convention, Atlantic City, New 
ersey. 


April 9-11—Conference on Guidance Programs 
with Blind Pupils, Perkins School for the 
Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts. 


May 24-29—National Association of Social 
Workers, meeting in conjunction with the 
National Conference on Social Welfare, San 
Francisco, California. 


cay 28-July 3—National Education Association, 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Missouri. 


July 12-17—American Association of Workers 
for the Blind, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Michigan. 


July 22-31—World Council for the Welfare 


Pe the Blind, Second World Assembly, Rome, 
Y- 























TO BUT If BRIEFLY 


News and Views from the Field 


Journalistic adage: "Be brisk, be brief, be bright, be right!" 














The editors are grateful for the many 
requests for reprints or additional copies 
of issues of The Journal. However, we 
would like for you to direct all such re- 
quests to Miss Marjorie Hooper without 
their having to go through other hands. 
This would save time since Miss Hooper 
handles all circulation matters. It might 
be helpful for all of our readers occasion- 
ally to review the information on the in- 
side and outside of the print magazine 
cover. For example, there is something 
new on the outside of the back cover of 
this issue which we sincerely hope will 
be useful to many potential readers. You 
can help increase circulation by lending 
your copy to others and suggesting they 


subscribe. 





Superintendents and a few principals 
who attended the three-day meeting in 
Louisville, Kentucky, in late October had 
the honor and pleasure of being guests 
at the Centennial Luncheon of the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind on 
Monday, October 27th. Many nice things 
were said in behalf of the administration 
and employees of the Printing House, all 
of which are quite true and deserved. 
Dignitaries from sister agencies in the 
service of the blind, The Reader’s Digest 


Association, and the Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare took part in the 
program which included the presentation 
of a number of award pins to Printing 
House employees for long and meritorious 
service. A caterer served Filet Mignon 
with mushroom sauce and all the trim- 
mings (including a huge Centennial 
“Birthday” Cake) to over a hundred guests 
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right in the middle of the display room 
of the greatly expanded (and still grow- 
ing!) Printing House. An open house 
that evening with the plant in action was 
a real “eye-opener” to the several hundred 
who attended. Mr. Finis Davis, the super- 
intendent who has guided the APH in its 
last decade of phenomenal growth, regrets 
that more of the teachers in the field could 
not have attended, but made it clear that 
any teachers visiting in Louisville would 
always be most welcome to visit the Braille 
embossing and printing facility. 





Some of our residential schools have 
made administrative changes which should 
be reported to you, in brief. Dr. Walter 
E. Evans has been appointed Principal of 
the Missouri School for the Blind. 
William English, until last May the 
Principal at the Ohio school, has moved 
to Staunton, Virginia, where he is now 
serving as Principal in the Virginia School 
for the Deaf and Blind. Succeeding Mr. 
English in Ohio is Mr. William Buck- 
lew, who joins the Ohio State School for 
the Blind staff from the public schools of 
Ohio. Miss Katheryn Kinman is the new- 
ly appointed Pre-school Counselor on the 
Tennessee School for the Blind staff. 

The editors would appreciate early noti- 
fication of new staff appointments, as well 
as brief news of events of unusual nature 
which occur in the schools and classes for 
the blind, or advance notification on com- 
ing events of importance. If an appoint- 
ment, conference, musical festival, etc., is 
unpublicized, it is because it was. unre- 
ported. 
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Administrative Adaptations 


We hope to receive enough copy regu- 
larly to run “Administrative Adaptations” 
as a feature in this column. And we hope 
that every reader will digest the material 
in this section. These are ideas to be 
contributed (we hope regularly) by ad- 
ministrators (superintendents, principals, 
supervisors ) which they are using effective- 
ly in their own schools, and which may 
be copied with or without modification by 
other schools. If one of our teacher- 
readers likes an idea carried herein, a sug- 
gestion at faculty meeting might get the 
ball rolling in the right direction. 


Public Law 85-864 


Dr. Edward Waterhouse of Perkins sug- 
gests that Public Law 85-864 be given 
careful study. This is probably better 
known as the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. Through this act, your 
school may receive a share in the funds 
appropriated for the purchase of laboratory 
and other equipment for use in teaching 
science, mathematics, or modern foreign 
languages (under title II1), and for the 
establishing of programs in guidance, 
counseling, and testing (under title V). 
Some teachers might qualify for National 
Defense Fellowships (under title IV); al- 
though the chances are unlikely according 
to Dr. Waterhouse, they are worth investi- 
gation. Modern language teachers should 
be eligible for generous stipends when 
attending proposed new Language Insti- 
tutes (title VI), and guidance counselors 
could be eligible for similar aid at Coun- 
selor and Guidance Training Institutes 
(title V). Dr. Waterhouse will furnish 
' details on request. 


Long Weekend 


A plan put into effect this year in the 
Oklahoma School for the Blind is a “long 
weekend” innovation. By starting school 
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one week earlier than usual, five class days 
were picked up which are used during the 
year in the following manner: At the end 
of the months of September, October, 
January, February, and April (when no 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, or Easter Vaca- 
tion is upcoming) a long weekend is 
given. Pupils are dismissed after school 
on Thursday, and classwork is resumed 
Monday morning. Giving an extra day 
allows pupils who live further away an 
Opportunity to visit at home more often 
and helps preserve home ties in such cases. 
The long weekend is looked forward to 
very much by pupils (and faculty, we 
might add), and, when tied in with other 
vacations, gives everybody a welcome 
break each month of the school year. 





The P-TA of the Maryland School for 
the Blind is a live organization. Four 
meetings a year are held, with a program 
put on by pupils, followed by a speaker. 
This organization is deeply concerned with 
the problems facing their children and the 
School. At the first meeting this fall, the 
group voted to support the AAIB by mak- 
ing a gift of $222.00 to them. This rep- 
resented $1.00 for every pupil enrolled 
in the school. It was a tangible evidence 
of their interest, and could well set a pat- 
tern for other P-TA groups, whether in 
residential schools or day classes. 





The Overlea Lions Club of Overlea, 
Maryland, is sponsoring an essay contest 
on “The Work of the United Nations” 
at the Maryland School for the Blind, ac- 
cording to Francis Andrews, Superinten- 
dent. The two best essayists will be given 
a free trip to New York to visit the United 
Nations early in January. 





Some who read this column may not 
have seen the recent AAIB announcement 
offering a limited number of scholarships 
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for students and teachers who wish to enter 
the field of teaching blind children. Maxi- 
mum amounts may be as much as $1500 
per academic year. Application form for 
a scholarship may be obtained from Dr. 
Merle E. Frampton, Chairman, Scholarship 
Committee, American Association of In- 
structors of the Blind, 999 Pelham Park- 
way, New York 69, N. Y. Inquiries will 
receive prompt attention. 





1958 Slind-Scout Camporee 


The Sixth Annual Camporee for Blind 
Boy Scouts, whose Troops are sponsored 
by various schools for the blind, was held 
at Camp Shenandoah, Swoope, Virginia, 
on October 3-5, 1958. This Sixth Camp- 
oree was sponsored by the Stonewall Jack- 
son Area Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
Staunton, Virginia, which owns and op- 
erates Camp Shenandoah. The Camp is 
located 12 miles west of Staunton. 

The Schools-sponsored Troops that were 
in attendance this year were: Troop 710, 
Maryland School for the Blind with six 
scouts, Mr. L. C. “Tiny” Brandt, Scout- 
master, Messrs. Bob Anderson and Bob 
Fenner, Assistant Scoutmasters, and Mr. 
Eli Sigel, Troop Committeeman; Troop 24, 
Virginia School for the Blind, with eight 
scouts, Mr. Roland Fenwick, Advisor, and 
Mr. James Friday, Assistant Advisor; 
Troop 195, Oak Hill School for the Blind, 
Hartford, Connecticut with six scouts, Mr. 
Paul Farina, Scoutmaster, and Mr. Robert 
Murphy, Junior Assistant Scoutmaster; 
Troop 51 Western Pennsylvania School for 
Blind Children, with six scouts, Mr. 
Michael Kostie, Scoutmaster, assisted by 
Messrss. Tom McCaffrey, Ray Wagner, 
Stan Jarmilawski, Bill Williams, Ed 
Wojcik; Troop 123, Overbrook School for 
the Blind, seven scouts, Mr. Henry Har- 
bage, Scoutmaster. 

The Camporee Staff included Dr. Robert 
E. Bruce, Chairman, Staunton; Rev. 
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Thomas E. Weir, Camporee Chaplain and 
Adventure Trail Judge, Lexington; Mr. 
W. Franklin Spitler, District Commis- 
sioner, Scoutcraft Activity Judge and Ad- 
venture Trail Judge, Staunton; Mr. Charles 
E. Snyder, Neighborhood Commissioner, 
Scoutcraft Activity Judge and Adventure 
Trail Judge, Staunton; Mr. W. H. Sho- 
walter, Scoutmaster, Head Judge and Ad- 
venture Trail Judge, Waynesboro; Mr. W. 
M. King, Assistant Scoutmaster, Adventure 
Trail Judge, Waynesboro; Mr. Max Car- 
penter, Educational Services of the De- 
partment of Game and Inland Waterways, 
Dayton; Mrs. W. P. Tyler, Camp Shenan- 
doah Staff and Adventure Trail Judge and 
Campfire Director, Staunton; Mr. Fred 
Farley, Camp Ranger and Mrs. Fred Farley, 
Head Cook, both of Swoope. 

The Camporee officially opened with 
supper on Friday night, October 3rd, and 
was followed by a program presented by 
Mr. Carpenter in which he featured his 
collection of animal skins, head-skeletons 
of small animals, stuffed birds, furs, antlers, 
etc.. and then presented a movie entitled 
“The James River.” This outstanding 
and well-received program was followed 
by a social gathering with appropriate re- 
freshments. 

Saturday was the busy day of competi- 
tion and instruction. The competition, of 
course, was against one’s self in the spirit 
of all Boy Scout Camporees. During the 
morning program, entitled Scoutcraft Ac- 
tivity, each Troop prepared some offering 
and then the entire Camporee visited each 
activity to learn how it was done. Troop 
710 presented “How to correctly pack a 
pack and how to carry it.” Troop 195 pre- 
sented a splendid skit which they had 
written on the “Twelve Points of the 
Scout Law.” Troop 123 presented a dis- 
play of many knots, hitches, and lashings 
used in Scouting. Troop 51 presented a 
mock automobile accident which involved 
several points of First Aid. Troop 23 
built an “A” pioneering bridge. 
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After lunch and a rest period, the after- 
noon program got under way with the 
Adventure Trail. Included in this Adven- 
ture Trail were such events as signaling, 
measuring and pacing, compass course, first 
aid problems, fire-building and water- 
boiling, knot-tying relay, tent-pitching, 
and the correct handling and use of the 
knife and axe. 

All Saturday activities were scored for 
points, as were the camping areas in which 
the scouts lived. 

At the fun and fellowship Campfire 
program, under the direction of Mr. Tyler, 
the awards of the Camporee were made. 
Troop 710 of Maryland won first place 
with 600 points earned; Troop 24 of 
Virginia won proficiency first place with 
535 points. The other Troops earned 
second place awards as follows: Troop 
123, Philadelphia, 485 points; Troop 52, 
Pittsburgh, 425 points; Troop 195, Hart- 
ford, 410 points. 

On Sunday morning, the Scouts and 
Leaders observed the twelfth part of the 
Scout Law . . . “A Scout is Reverent” by 
attending Church Services. For Catholic 
Scouts, the trip was made into Staunton 
to attend Mass at St. Francis Church; for 
the Protestant Scouts, the Rev. Mr. Weir 
held Services in the Lounge Room at Camp 
Shenandoah. This was a Communion Serv- 
ice in observance of World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday. Following Church serv- 
ices, a hearty breakfast sent all on their 
respective ways. 

The 1959 Camporee is scheduled to be 
held at Camp Hart, Philadelphia, and 
the 1960 Camporee at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. The year 1960 marks the Fiftieth 
Anniversady of the Boy Scout Movement 
in these United States of America. 

All who attended the Sixth Camporee 
- were presented with a ceramic plaque de- 
picting the birthplace of Woodrow Wilson 
(Staunton, Va.) as a gift of the Stonewall 
Jackson Area Council through Mr. Roy 
D. Ridgway, Scout Executive. Also pre- 
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sented to each Scout was a special 1958 
Camporee emblem, embroidered, which 
the Scout may wear on his uniform shirt. 
The Maryland and Virginia troops were 
also presented with blue-ribbon streamers 
for earning first-place bracket, and the 
other trops received red-ribbon streamers 
for earning points in the second-place 
bracket. No troop earned points below 
the second-place area. 

This Camporee, as have all those held 
in the past, served to emphasize the “out” 
in SCOUTING. 

Robert E. Bruce, Council Commissioner 

Stonewall Jackson Area Council 

Boy Scouts of America 





Hew Jnravel System 


The number of blind people who use 
the bus and railroad coupon books which 
entitle a blind person and his guide to 
travel at reduced rates has risen to the 
point where it has become extremely dif- 
ficult to process applications and renewals 
promptly. As many are aware, the delays 
may run into weeks with thousands of 
applications piling in at the first of the 
year. Accordingly, modern techniques are 
being used to speed up this service, and a 
number of changes in procedure have been 
approved by all the railroad and bus 
companies which cooperate in offering this 
concession system. 

Henceforth, it will not be necessary to 
tear off the back cover of an exhausted 
or outdated coupon book, nor will future 
coupon books carry pictures of the persons 
to whom they are issued. Instead, each 
holder will have a semi-permanent identi- 
fication card carrying a photograph, the 
serial numbers of the coupon books issued 
to him (railroad, New England railroad, 
and/or bus) and his name and address. 
These cards are laminated between clear 


Editors ae i Since many 





school pupils use travel 
coupon this information will be of value 
to a og for instruction and reference. 
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plastic so that they are virtually permanent. 
A card will be valid for five years, unless 
there is a change of address. 

This means, however, that every person 
who wishes to renew one or more types of 
coupon books for 1959 will be required 
to send in a new picture. There are 
certain new requirements as well. It 
should be a full face photograph, and dark 
glasses must not be worn. The size must 
not exceed 144” x 2”. Such photographs 
can be taken in coin-operated booths at 
many large 5 and 10 cent stores, bus and 
railroad stations, or photographer special- 
izing in passport photos and the like. Or 
close-up snapshots may be used. Photo- 
graphs from present or past coupon books 
may not be used since staple marks and 
the embossing of the seal render them 
unsuitable for lamination. : 

Because of the impossibility of re-using 
a photograph, once it has been laminated 
between plastic, a new photograph will 
be required each time there is a change 
of address or an identification card is lost. 
Then every five years a fresh photograph 
will have to be supplied for a new identi- 
fication card. 

The serial numbers of the books assigned 
to an individual will remain unchanged 
for the entire period over which he con- 
tinues to use the travel concession. The 
books, however, are valid only when pre- 
sented with the identification card bearing 
the same serial number. 

The procedure for the change-over will 
not be complicated. Around the first of 
September, an open letter will go out to 
all present holders of travel books. This 
will explain the new procedure in detail. 
Shortly thereafter application cards will go 
out, together with return envelopes. These 
will be IBM punched cards and will carry 
the name and address of the applicant 
along with the serial numbers of the 
coupon books now assigned. Opposite 
each serial number is a “yes” box and a 
“no” box. The applicant, with sighted 
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help, checks the appropriate boxes. Let 
us say he has now only a railroad book 
and anticipates needing a bus book as well. 
He would then check the “yes” box after 
the space for bus serial number, even 
though there is no bus serial number on 
his application card. A bus number will 
then be assigned when the application card 
is returned. There is also a place for the 
signature of the applicant. Those who 
cannot sign may have a friend write his 
name on the line with the first name be- 
fore his printed letter “X” and the last 
name after it, and the word “his” or “her” 
above the “X” and “mark” below it. Care 
should be taken not to bend, fold or muti- 
late this card and it should be sent back 
in the enclosed return envelope, after affix- 
ing a four cent stamp. The necessary 
photograph (recent, full face and without 
dark glasses) should also be enclosed. 

Shortly after returning this card, he will 
receive is plastic laminated identification 
card, plus the book or books he has re- 
quested. Along with these, he will also 
receive a renewal card very similar to the 
Application Card just mentioned. This 
should be put away carefully in case it 
becomes necessary to request one or an- 
other new book during the calendar year. 
As in the past, the coupon books lapse on 
December 31 of each year. 

Towards the end of each year there- 
after new Application Cards will be sent 
to each user so that he can indicate his 
book requirements for the succeeding year. 
He simply marks this card, as already in- 
dicated, stamps the envelope and returns 
it. He will not have to supply a new 
picture until five years have passed. 

When a ticket is to be purchased, the 
holder and the guide go to the station or 
ticket office, taking the identification card 
and the appropriate coupon book. A cou- 
pon is filled out by the guide and signed 
by the Identification Card holder or the 
guide in the agent’s presence. Both the 
card and the coupon book are given to the 
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agent who compares the serial numbers 
and satisfies himself that the photograph is 
actually of the person presenting the card. 
If the serial numbers do not correspond, 
both card and book become immediately 
void. 

For this reason, when books are re- 
ceived, they should immediately be com- 
pared with the Identification Card to make 
certain the numbers correspond. If not, 
the coupon book should be returned to the 
Special Services Department of the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind so that the 
correctly numbered book can be sent as 
replacement. If either the Identification 
Card or a Coupon Book is lost, misplaced, 
or stolen, this should also be reported im- 
mediately to the Foundation. Neither the 
card nor any of the books may be lent or 
transferred to anyone else. The railroads 
and bus lines also reserve the right to ask 
for other evidences of identification. 

Cards and books are to be shown only 
at ticket offices. In other words, one can- 
not board a train and buy a ticket from 
the conductor wtih them. Nor do they 
earn any reduction for a blind person 
traveling alone. Coupons from the Cou- 
pon Books are void if detached. An the 
holder agrees to return both to the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind if requested 
to do so at any time. 

NEW APPLICANTS. Any blind per- 
son who has not in the past had travel 
books and who now wishes to benefit 
under the travel concession plan will write 
for an application blank. He will have 
this filled out by an agency for the blind 
or other appropriate person as indicated 
in the accompanying instructions and will 
indicate which of the three types of cou- 
pon books he needs. In the past he was 
required to supply one photograph (now, 
full face and without dark glasses) for 
our permanet files and one for each type 
of book he requests. Under the new sys- 
tem, he will still send the protograph for 
the files with a statement on the back to 
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the effect that it is a photograph of —— 
giving his name——who is blind, signed 
by the person filling in the application, 
and one other picture for his Identification 
Card. Permanent serial numbers will then 
be assigned to him for each type of book 
he uses. 

The new system may seem slightly more 
complciated at first, and it may be difficult 
for a few to get new photographs taken. 
But the saving in time in filling renewals 
should prevent the delays, often vexatious, 
which have inevitably occurred in the past. 





Special Education 
Department 
Onganized at Pitt 


A department of special education has 
been established at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Dr. Jack W. Birch, formerly 
Director of Special Education and the 
Educational Clinic of the Pittsburgh Board 
of Education, has been named head. Dr. 
Alton G. Kloss, Superintendent of the 
Western Pennsylvania School for Blind 
Children, and former President of The 
International Journal for the Education of 
the Blind, is serving part-time in this new 
department, teaching classes having to do 
with the visually handicapped. 


Crafitly Speaking 


As an outgrowth of one of the 1958 
AAIB workshop groups, we afe going to 
run this little section in the Journal de- 
voted to a few ideas in the arts and crafts 
field. If you are interested, we hope you 
will look for it. If you have ideas, please 
send them to the Journal through Mfrs. 
Arline Huckins, 2874 Larkey Lane, Walnut 
Creek, California, who is leading out in 
this plan for exchanging thoughts in 
crafts. 
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Here’s an idea for decorating the Christ- 
mas tree from one of the students who 
attended a summer workshop sponsored 
through the University of Wisconsin held 
at Wisconsin School for the Visually 
Handicapped: 

Ornaments 

Materials: styrofoam, pins, sequins, 

metal cookie cutters, pipe cleaners 

Cut styrofoam with cookie cutters into 
stars, bells, Christmas trees, etc. Hook pipe 
cleaners into styrofoam so ornament can 
be hung on the tree. Pin sequins into 
styrofoam for decorations. 

Chains 

Materials: strong thread, needles, col- 

ored drinking straws, aluminum foil 

Roll balls of foil and string on heavy 
thread alternating with inch lengths of 
colored straws. Drape on the Christmas 


tree. 

Mrs. Ruth Lynch has a five-page mono- 
graph giving other ideas for elementary 
handicrafts which were tried in this dem- 
If you desire a copy, 


onstration class. 
write to her at the Wisconsin School for 
the Visually Handicapped in Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 

V. R. Carter, Editor 

The International Journal for the 

Education of the Blind 








WHERE TO WRITE 


Below are listed the sources for obtaining 
the quickest information about: 


Submission of Manuscripts and Announce- 
ments for Publication—Mr. ; , 
Carter, Editor, International Journal for 
the Education of the Blind, RFD #5, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Dates to Remember—Miss Marjorie S. 
Hooper, Managing Editor, International 
Journal for the Education of the Blind, 
1839 Frankfort Avenue, Louisville 6, 
Kentucky. (The Journal solicits ad- 
vance information on the dates and lo- 
cation of workshops, institutes, con- 
ferences, etc., which would be of inter- 
est to our readers.) 


Subscriptions and Reprints—Miss Marjorie 
S. Hooper, Managing Editor, Inter- 
national Journal for the Education of 
the Blind, 1839 Frankfort Avenue, 
Louisville 6, Kentucky. 


AAIB Regional Workshops and Institutes— 
Miss Lois V. Cox, First Vice-president, 
American Association of Instructors of 
the Blind, C/o Maryland School for the 
Blind, Overlea 6, Maryland. (All 
school superintendents and others are 
urged to consult with Miss Cox when 
making plans for such regional work- 
shops or institutes, and to report ex- 
pected dates of the conferences. ) 
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Enclosed is $ for. subscriptions to The International 
Journal for the Education of the Blind, at $2:00 per year (foreign subscriptions 
$2.15 per year). Please send the []  ink-print edition; [] Braille edition 
(check number of each desired). 


Name 
Street Address. 


City, Zone, State 
Fill out separate listing of name and address for each separate subscription. 


The International Journal for the Education of the Blind 
is published four times a year, during the months of 
October, December, March and May 


Send all subscriptions to: 


The International Journal for the Education of the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky 
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